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Gerald Strang (1908-1983) stands among the leading composers 
active on the West Coast during the middle of the twentieth century, known 
especially for his close relationship with Arnold Schoenberg and his 
composition of electronic music. In 1975-76 a series of conversations were 
recorded with him to preserve knowledge of Strang’s career, most 
significantly regarding his relationship with Schoenberg and the with the 
evolution of new music in California since the 1950s. Among Strang’s works 
two for piano— Mirrorrorrim (1931) and Eleven and Fifteen (1931-1932)— 
were performed by Henry Cowell for the New Music Society in the Bay Area 
and published by the New Music Quarterly (1934-1949).' Strang’s first tape- 
computer pieces were Compusition 2 and Compusition 3 (1963), and the 


last of them, Compusition 10: Atmosunus, was completed in 1973. Nine 


1 See https://www.loc.gov/static/programs/national-recording-preservation- 
board/documents/New-Music-Quarterly Sachs.pdf. See references in Rita 
Mead, Henry Cowell’s New Music 1925-1936: The Society, the Music 
Editions and the Recordings (Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press, 19688, 


1981). 


interviews were conducted with Strang in 1975 and 1976 at the Music 
Department of California State University, Long Beach, where he had 
become Professor Emeritus. In the course of the interviews Strang painted 
an incisive picture of the world of contemporary music during his lifetime, 
interlacing recollections of major developments in new music and the 
musical profession with interpretations of how his compositions had evolved 
over the years. In the process composers became increasing integral to 
universities and thereby obtained a professional basis stronger than had 
been the case prior to the 1940s. 

The interviews were led by Clare Rayner, Professor of Music at 
California State University, Long Beach, along with myself, then Associate 
Professor of History, and by the student Mitchell Berman, who was writing 
his Master of Arts thesis on “Gerald Strang: Composer, Educator, 
Acoustician.”” At that time I was writing music reviews for the Los Angeles 
Times and other periodicals, focusing to a large extent upon concerts of 
new music on the increasingly lively Southern California scene.* The tapes 


of the interviews have been kept in the Special Collections division of the 


? Clare Rayner, Editor: Christopher Gibbons (1615-1676), Keyboard 
Compositions (Chicago: American Institute of Musicology, 1967); William 
Weber, Music and the Middle Class: Concert Life in London, Paris, and 
Vienna, 1830-1848 (London: Croom Helm, 1975); Mitchell Berman’s thesis, 
completed in January 1977, was published by UMI Research Press that 


same year and can be found in the CSULB Library.. 


University Library under the direction of Chloe Pascual and Heather Steele, 
and the transcript of the discussion is found below. The interviews gave 
Strang the opportunity to discuss in breadth how his music fit into the state 
of contemporary music that was evolving in the United States. I have 
transcribed the interviews, which amount to 83,077 words in the nine 
sessions. A brief summary of his career can be found at 
//worldcat.org/identities/lccn-n86024522/. 

Gerald Strang was born in Clareholm, Alberta in 1908, but his family 
soon moved variously to Montana, St. Louis, where he attended high school, 
Hollywood, and Fresno, where he received an Associate of Arts at the 
Principia Junior College. He went on to earn a BA in Philosophy at Stanford 
University in 1928 and an MA in Music Theory at the University of 
California, Berkeley in 1940 and to receive the doctorate in composition 
there in 1948. From 1937 to 1939 Strang served as the chief aide to Arnold 
Schoenberg, first while the composer held a position at the University of 
Southern California and then at the University of California, Los Angeles 


from 1936 to 1938.4 In 1938 Strang took a teaching position at Long Beach 


3 Access to early articles in the Los Angeles Times is found on-line at 


latimes.com. 


4 See references in Sabine Feisst, Schoenberg’s New World: The American 
Years (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011); and idem., editor, 
Schoenberg’s Correspondence with American Composers (Oxford: Oxford 


University Press, 2018). 


City College but during World War II he worked for the Douglas Aircraft 
Company in Santa Monica, California. He subsequently developed a career 
in a succession of California universities, eventually becoming Chair of the 
Music Department at the San Fernando State College (now California State 
University, Northridge). Then between 1965 and 1969 Strang served as 
Professor of Music at the California State University, Long Beach, though 
during that time he also taught courses in electronic music at UC Berkeley. 
Strang also earned a distinguished reputation as an expert in designing 
sound quality within concert halls. His music was performed in numerous 
contexts, chiefly by the Los Angeles-based California Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra in the 1950s and ‘60s. In 1975 the oral historian Vivian Perlis 
conducted an interview with Strang that was published in a book she 
coauthored ed with Libby Van Cleve, director of the Yale Institute for the 
Oral History of American Music: Composer’s Voices from Ives to Ellington: 
An Oral History of American Music (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


2005). 


The most important other European composer who became known in 
California prior to Arnold Schoenberg was Charles-Louis-Eugéne 
Koechlin (1867 - 1950), who visited the United States to lecture and teach 
in 1918-19, 1928, 1929 and 1937. During his second and third visits he 
taught at the University of California, Berkeley through arrangements made 


by the well-known composer Catherine Murphy Urner, who lived with him 


until 1933.° Notably, in 1929 Koechlin’s symphonic poem La Joie 

paienne won the Hollywood Bowl Prize for Composition, conducted there 
under the baton of Eugene Goosens. Koechlin’s career can be seen to have 
presaged that of Gerald Strang; indeed, composers active in California 
emerged through the movie industry as concerts and related professional 
activities developed widely among composers where their works were 


performed.® 


Prior to Schoenberg’s time there had appeared a variety of significant 
books and pamphlets about new music that affected what was going on in 
Los Angeles. The earliest came in 1922: A Short Treatise for Students by 
the famous Irish composer Charles Villiers Stanford, published in New York 
by Macmillan. Its Prefatory Note suggests that the author “attempts to give 
such advice as a master might find useful in teaching (or rather in 
controlling) a student of composition” (vii). One can presume that 
Schoenberg read the book, given its prominence well after its time. 
Schoenberg’s first book on teaching music, published by G. Schirmer in 
1942, was a 57-page manual for beginners in music called Models for 
Composition: Syllabus, Music Examples, and Glossary, designed as a means 


for him to teach a class of beginners in composition at UCLA. An edition 


> See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charles Koechlin; and 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Catherine Murphy Urner 
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https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Category:Classical musicians from California. 


also appeared with Belmont Music Publishers in 1972, written by the young 
musicologist Leonard Stein, who himself was a significant composer, 
performer, and musicologist in Los Angeles.’ In a letter to William Schumann 
in 1945 Schoenberg indicated that he applied ideas from that volume to the 
manuscript of his Fundamentals of Musical Composition.’ Schoenberg took 
his relationships with students seriously, for example, in 1949 the Graduate 
Office at UCLA thanked him for sending in a recommendation for a student 


to be given a teaching assistantship.° 


The interviews present a detailed picture of Strang’s relationship with 
Henry Cowell, who was the leading composer of avant-garde music in 
California during the middle of the twentieth century. Strang commented 
that the two of them “were in the beginnings of the idea of the prepared 
piano—we spent a whole evening there insulting that poor piano horribly, 
tapping on the wood and all the rest of those things” (Interview 6). In places 
Strang approached the subject of composition on a broad theoretical plane, 
bringing to bear the training in philosophy he had obtained as an 
undergraduate. Yet Strang did not follow Cowell by moving to New York, 
Saying in one interview that: “almost all the people out here at some time or 


another got sucked into that one way or another. Henry Cowell, of course, 


7 See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leonard_ Stein. For his papers, see 
https://library.ucsd.edu/speccoll/findingaids/mss0219.html 
e Schoenberg’s Correspondence, 469. 


° Ibid., 769. Multiple other such letters are to be found in this book. 


went East, along with others out here at that time. [Roy] Harris, of course, 
is the one who was a Westerner who went east” (Interview 3). 

In the course of the interviews Strang spoke thoughtfully about his 
relationship with Arnold Schoenberg, offering a special perspective on how 
the eminent composer pursued a career in a country so different from his 
origins in Austria. We are most fortunate that Sabine Feisst has published 
two path-breaking books on so significant a composer: Schoenberg’s New 
World: The American Years (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011) and 
Schoenberg: Correspondence with American Composers (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2018). She shows that there exist thirty-four letters sent 
between the two composers—eighteen from Schoenberg and sixteen from 
Strang—written over a period of fifteen years.'? On August 2, 1935, Strang 
sent Schoenberg a note asking whether he might have the opportunity to 
work with him in any capacity. Though quite deferential to Schoenberg, 
Strang in effect demonstrated his professional connections by mentioning 
his recent lunch with the prominent composer Roger Sessions.'' Strang 
offered his services as a secretary, a chauffeur, a music copyist, ora 


publicist. “Needless to say,” he concluded, “I would do anything from ditch- 


19 See Strang’s contribution to the “Report on the NEH Summer Session on 
the Schoenberg Research Award,” Journal of the Arnold Schoenberg 
Institute 7 (1983): 138-265. 

u1 Schoenberg’s Correspondence with American Composers, edited by 


Sabine Feisst (New York: Oxford University Press, 2018), 126-27 


digging to janitor work to be able to further with you.” The professional 
stipend of $100 that Schoenberg helped arrange seems to have originated 
in part from a gift by Samuel Goldwyn. '” 

It was Leonard Stein who exerted particular influence in enabling 
performance of contemporary on the West Coast during this period, 
spreading knowledge of the score and writings of Schoenberg during the 
time when he figured conductor, solo pianist, and professor at the California 
Institute of the Arts.'’ Interestingly enough, Strang once suggested that 
“Leonard Stein and I sort of gradually moved into a position somewhat like 
that of [Alban] Berg and [Egon] Wellesz in the earlier Austrian period.” 14 In 
1983 Stein published a detailed if short article in the Journal of the Arnold 
Schoenberg Institute (based at the University of Southern California) where 
he discussed their relationship in frank detail. He gave students so intensive 
a critique of their writings that almost none of them ever finished 


composing a piece of music in that context.'° Yet, as Stein suggested, 


2 Leonard Stein, “Gerald Strang (1908-1983), Journal of the Arnold 
Schoenberg Institute 7, no. 2 (November 1983): 255. 

13 See the notice “Remembering Leonard Stein,” 
http://www.thomasschultzpianist.com/html/remembering leonard stein .ht 
ml. 

4 Leonard Stein, “Gerald Strang (1908-1983), Journal of the Arnold 
Schoenberg Institute, 7 (1983): 255. 


6 Ibid., 256. 


Schoenberg never dictated how students had to compose in regard to form 
or style: “he didn’t care much what the style was; he was concerned with 
the technique, the integrity, the expressivenenss and the meaningfulness, 
and things of this kind.”'® In the process Strang became deeply acquainted 
with the Schoenberg family; indeed, the letter just quoted ended with “P.S. 
How is the kitten?” Strang was often invited to the Schoenberg home as a 
welcome friend of the family; he once needed said that while working on the 
book with Schoenberg in the late 40s “I was in and out of the house four or 
five times a week.” Strang related that at Christmas he would act as Santa 
Claus for the composer’s two young children. By the early 1940s 
Schoenberg addressed Strang as “Gerry.”'® 

Strang ended up serving Schoenberg in diverse ways, thereby earning 
forty or fifty dollars a month.'° At the very start, in a letter dated August 2, 
1939, Strang proposed that he aid the Schoenberg family: he declared that 
“Tam an excellent automobile driver (with about 100,000 miles experience); 
a capable typist; a moderately good bookkeeper; a capable cook, waiter at 
table, or gardener; an excellent music copyist.” He also suggested that he 
could help the composer, pointing out that he had done a lot of publicity for 


musical organizations, “writing news releases, getting radio publicity, 


1 Ibid., 257-58. 
” Ibid., 254. 
!8 Ibid., 261. 


9 Schoenberg's Correspondence with American Composers, 126-27. 
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preparing advertisements and posters, writing reviews, and the like.” 7° 
Schoenberg even helped Strang financially. For example, in 1936 he 
wrote that “I have a scholarship of $100 at my own disposition [at the 
University of Southern California]. I hope this covers the fees. 
Congratulations and heartly greetings [sic].”?' In July 1937 Strang reported 
that editors of two periodicals had requested that he send them articles on 
Schoenberg and the 12-tone system. Indeed, the prominent journalist Alfred 
Frankenstein featured him on the music page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle.” Just before Christmas, in 1938, Schoenberg invited Strang and 
his wife Clara for a visit on a Sunday afternoon, noting that “not too many 
people...have very much money,” adding that “[p]Jerhaps the luxury will be 
only adequate to the time, and perhaps the gayety might not be better; but 
the cordiality will be the same as ever and also our pleasure to see you.””% 
Strang kept Schoenberg apprised of performances of music coming up 
locally; on November 20, 1939, saying that his Three Pieces for Flute and 


Piano would be performed, and that “we’d be very much pleased, and I 


© Tbid. 127. 

2 Tbid., 130. See the photograph of a note by him to Samuel Goldwyn in 
Leonard Stein, 258. 

2 Ibid., 131. 

3 Ibid., 197. Clara Strang suffered from a serious case of arthritis, passing 


away; on her early death, see 363-66. 
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think some of the music would interest you.”** Strang himself performed in 
a variety of concerts where pieces by Schoenberg were performed, often 
indeed serving as conductor of an ensemble. For all his notoriety, 
Schoenberg sometimes found himself too nervous to conduct at a concert 
featuring his music. As he put it in a letter, “I decided to ask Strang, who 
immediately accepted...Strang was initially very bashful but, but then he 
improved and in the end he did not do badly.”° 

Since women were becoming increasingly prominent in the world of 
new music at that time, Strang became a colleague with diverse women 
musicians and musicologists. He worked with Clara Silvers (1922-82), one 
of Schoenberg’s graduate students at UCLA, who became the archivist of 
the Arnold Schoenberg Institute at the University of Southern California 
from 1974 to 1981. Dika Newlin (1923-2006) was a composer, pianist, 
professor, and musicologist who became a punk rock singer toward the end 
of her life. She received a Ph.D. from Columbia University at the age of 
twenty-two and became a professor of music at Virginia Commonwealth 


University in Richmond, Virginia, from 1978 to 2004.*° Viewing the roles 


4 Ibid., 198-99. 

3 Schoenberg’s Correspondence, 91. But Oscar Levant conducted his own 
piece. 

7° See multiple references in Schoenberg’s Correspondence with American 
Composers, especially in Newlin’s letter to him on April 20, 1948; see pp. 


530-32. 
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played by women in the American new music community one must of course 
credit Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for her truly professional work helping 
composers .’ 

The interviews offer a detailed discussion about how literary and 
musical émigrés came over to the United States to develop to new lives in a 
drastically different social and professional context. As Strang put it in Tape 
4, “[s]ome of the early people liked the freedom which came along with it, 
arriving independent of the movement of the displaced people, who were 


wa 


called ‘the exiles.’” He discussed how the West Coast benefited greatly from 
the influence of people deeply educated in European cultural traditions, 
showing how musicians born in Europe built new lives successfully in Los 
Angeles—indeed, their children ended up seeming like their American 
friends. Schoenberg, like many of the émigré musicians, played substantial 
roles within American musical life. In 1944, for example, Schoenberg urged 
Strang to accept membership in the advisory board of the Musicians 


Congress Committee, based on correspondence with Lawrence Morton, 


chairman of that body.”® The book on musical composition written by 


27 Cyrilla Barr, “A Style of her Own: The Patronage of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge,” in Cultivating Music in America: Women Patrons and Activists 
since 1860, edited by Ralph P. Locke and Cyrilla Barr, (Berkeley: University 
of California Press1997), 185-203. 

2 Ibid., 361-62. I found Lawrence Morton deeply knowledgeable about 


American composers in the course of our various conversations. 
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Schoenberg that is often consulted in the present day is his Fundamentals 
of Musical Composition which was edited—indeed was possibly originally 
stimulated—by Gerald Strang.”? 

As Sabine Feisst has suggested, “[i]n the early postwar years 
Schoenberg’s correspondence with American composers increased 
dramatically.” Indeed, in the fall of 1948 the young composer Richard 
Cumming politely invited Schoenberg to attend a dance concert at UCLA 
where he was to direct the music, some of it his own.*' His relationship with 
Gerald Strang was closely involved with that change, since the relationship 
between Schoenberg and Strang culminated in publication of the textbook. 
In 1967 Schoenberg’s book Fundamentals of Musical Composition was 
published in London by Faber & Faber, a press where books by such 
authors as T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, and Samuel Beckett had appeared. 
Gerald Strang played a central role in the evolving world of new music. In 


1938 Schoenberg wrote Douglas Moore, professor at Columbia University, 


2 For other such books on composition, see Harmony by Heinrich Schenker, 
edited and annotated by Oswald Johas, translated by Elisabeth Mann 
Borgese (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954/1980); and George 
Perle, Serial Composition and Atonality: An Introduction to the Music of 
Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern, fifth edition, revised (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1981). 

2 Feisst, Schoenberg’s New World., 473. 


31 Ibid., 725. 
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that Strang “as a graduate of Berkeley knows also much better the 
mentality of students of University and their teachers, so we can better 
accommodate the whole representation of the material to the capacities of 
the average [student].”** In 1945 Schoenberg wrote the composer William 
Schuman—then associated with the press G. Schirmer—that the project had 


been delayed by his illness and the war. 


Summaries of the interviews 

The set of nine interviews conducted in 1975-76 was organized by 
Clare Rayner, who encouraged the student Mitchell Berman to write his 
Master of Arts thesis on Gerald Strang, who lived nearby and had taught at 
the university. The other members of the committee were Gerald R. Daniel, 
Chair of the Music Department, and Dora J. Wilson, who several years later 
took a professorship at Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. Mitchell Berman 
pursued a distinguished career as Executive Director of the Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra in Wichita, Kansas. It is most regrettable that Clare, 
Mitchell, and Gerald have passed away, much to the sorrow of their families 
and colleagues. My effort to make the interviews available online has been 
aided by Chloe Pascual, Director of Special Collections in the University 
Library, and her colleague Heather Steele. I am also indebted to Severine 


Neff, Bryan R. Simms, and Murray Dineen for assistance in this project. 


32 Schoenberg’s Correspondence, 163. 


Principal subjects discussed in the nine interviews: 

Chapter 1: April 22, 1975, led by Clare Rayner: 
--His family life from birth through higher education in California; 
--Enrollment at Stanford University and the University of California, 
Berkeley; 
--The European émigrés to California; 


--The influence from Henry Cowell and Arnold Schoenberg. 


Chapter 2: April 29, 1975, led by Clare Rayner: 
--Teaching at San Fernando Valley State College; 
--Composing at the Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
--Problems in music education in colleges; 
--Schoenberg’s 12-tone compositions; 
--Strang’s commissions to design music buildings, chiefly at Long 
Beach State College 
and San Fernando State College; 
--His career as university administrator; 


--Work on acoustics in concert halls. 


Chapter 3: May 11, 1975, led by William Weber: 
--Strang’s work for his doctorate in music at the University of 


Southern California; 
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--Schoenberg’s teaching at USC and UCLA; 

--The influence of the composers Ernst Toch and Ingrid Dahl; 
--The patronage of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge; 

--Strang’s trips to Europe and relations with other composers, 
especially Henry Cowell; ---His work with the New Music Edition; 


--The influence of John Cage and other composers of that period. 


Chapter 4: May 18, 1975, led by William Weber: 
--The musical émigrés in southern California; 
--The question of anti-Semitism in Southern California; 
--The Francophile movement in the arts, and its influence on music; 
--The establishment of emigrant composers in the US; 
--Strang’s interaction with Otto Klemperer, Arthur Schnabel, and the 
French composers; 
--The rise of the recordings and broadcasting of new music; 


--The roles of Russian ex-patriates in American musical life. 


Chapter 5: May 25, 1975, led by William Weber: 

--Discussion of how Strang’s teaching evolved in early stages of his 
career; 

--The orchestra of the government funded Works Progress 
Administration; 


--Strang’s relationship with Otto Klemperer; and Schoenberg’s role as 
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teacher at the University of Southern California and the University of 
California, Berkeley; 

--Discussion of Strang’s relationship with the Schoenberg family; 
--The problematic relationship between Schoenberg and Stravinsky; 
--Schoenberg’s Jewish identity; and performance of his music locally; 
--The career of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, assessment of her 
influence; 

--The tension between followers of Schoenberg and Stravinsky in 
southern California; 


--Schoenberg’s views on politics. 


Chapter 6: September 1, 1976, led by Mitchell Berman: 
--Strang’s trip to Europe with Henry Cowell and Richard Buhlig; 
--His editing for the New Music Edition; 
--Publication of Compusition Eleven and Fifteen in 1951; 
--Strang’s relationship with Henry Cowell; 
--Newspaper reviews of his music; 
--the patronage of the Pro Arte Quartet by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge; 
--Strang’s work on the New Music Edition; 
--The publication of the one work by Schoenberg published in the New 
Music Edition; 


--The influence of Schoenberg in California generally; 
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--Klemperer’s choice to conduct one of Strang’s works with the Los 


Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Chapter 7: September 8, 1976, led by Mitchell Berman: 
--The kinds of new works performed at the Monday Evening Concerts 
in Los Angeles; 
--Strang’s difficulty in promoting himself professionally; 
--Analysis of Strang’s compositions Number 11 and 15 and 
Mirrororem; 
--How Strang understood Schoenberg’s works and 12-tone 
techniques; 
--The nature of Strang’s early works; 
--His interest in the Sacco and Vanzetti case in the 1920s; 


--The problems encountered obtaining performance of his new works. 


Chapter 8: September 15, 1976, led by Mitchell Berman: 
--Lapses in Strang’s compositional output at points in his life; 
--The theoretical issues involved in 12-tone composition; 
--Strang’s involvement with the Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
Murray Hill, New Jersey; 
--Strang confrontation of 12-tone technique as his career evolved; 
--His analysis of the processes which he evolved for composing on a 


computer. 
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Chapter 9: September 22, 1976, led by Mitchell Berman: 
--An extensive theoretical discussion of composing through 
computers, analyzing in detail how Strang confronted theoretical 
aspect of that process; 
--Detailed discussion of his relationships with technicians and 
composers at the Bell Telephone Laboratory; 
--Analysis of how his that experience shaped his music and his sense 


of how the composer relates with the listener. 
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